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THE HISTOKY OF THE DEPAKTMENT OE STATE 

VIII. 

DUTIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OE STATE 
II. 

Section 2 of the organic act of the Department provided that every 
hill, order, resolution or vote of both houses of Congress which the 
President approved, or which he suffered to become effective with- 
out his approval, should be sent by the President to the Secretary 
of State; that every such document returned by him to Congress 
with his disapproval and then passed by a two-thirds vote should be 
sent by the Speaker of the House or the President of the Senate, 
according to which body it had originated in, to the Secretary of 
State ; that he should as soon as possible cause it to be printed in at 
least three newspapers; should deliver one printed copy to each 
senator and representative ; and should send two printed copies duly 
authenticated to the governors of all the States. He was to preserve 
the original laws carefully and cause them to be recorded in books. 1 

Thus there were to be : (1) the original laws ; (2) the books of the 
recorded laws; (3) the laws printed in the newspapers; (4) the 
printed copies sent to the senators and representatives; and (5) the 
authenticated copies sent to the governors. 

By joint resolution of June 14, 1790, treaties were ordered to be 
published in the same manner as the laws. 2 

The recording of the, laws was neglected by the Department. John 
Quincy Adams records November 9, 1819 : 

Looking over the laws of the United States, with a view to the regula- 
tions in them concerning weights and measures, I observed a law passed 
15th September, 1789, requiring that the Secretary of State should have 

i See Monthly Catalogue issued by the Superintendent of Documents, Sep- 
tember, 1908, Introduction. 
2 1 Stat. 187. 
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all the laws and resolutions of Congress recorded in books to be pro- 
vided for the purpose. No such record has been kept for many years. 
I determined that this part of my duty should no longer be omitted, 
and gave Mr. Brent some directions for carrying it into effect. 3 

By act of July 7, 1838, the requirement of recording the laws was 
repealed. 4 The printing of the laws in newspapers to be selected by 
the Secretary of State gave him important power of patronage, and 
the solicitations for the printing are a considerable portion of the 
early correspondence of the Department. Only journals which 
favored the administration were selected to print the laws, and pay- 
ment for the printing was a substantial remuneration to the favored 
papers. Under the act of March 3, 1795, 5 the newspaper publica- 
tion was abandoned ; but it was revived by act of March 2, 1799, 6 and 
the patronage was extended by requiring the publication in at least 
one newspaper in each State ; but if this should prove to be insuffi- 
cient it might be made in three newspapers in a State. The acts of 
March 27, 1804, 7 and December 23, 1817, 8 made provision for pub- 
lication by newspapers in the Territories. The act of May 11, 1820,° 
continued the newspaper publication, but provided that a treaty 
should be published in one newspaper " within the limits of the State 
or Territory to which the subject matter of such treaty shall belong." 
Evidently this was meant to apply to Indian treaties. The act of 
July 23, 1866, 10 appropriated $15,000 for printing the laws in news- 
papers in the insurrectionary States. The act of June 20, 1874, 11 
ordered the newspaper publication to cease after March 4, 1875. 

How the laws were printed by the newspapers is illustrated by the 
following letter. It is in printed form except for the signature, date, 
place, address and postscript: 

s Memoirs, IV, 435. 
*5 Stat. 302. 
s 1 Stat. 443. 
« 1 Stat. 724. 
7 2 Stat. 302. 
s 3 Stat. 473. 
» 3 Stat. 576. 
io 14 Stat. 104. 
" 18 Stat. 90. 
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Department of State, 

Washington, December 1, 1817. 
Sir, 

You are hereby appointed one of the Printers for publishing the Laws 
of the United States, which may be enacted during the First Session of 
the Fifteenth Congress, in Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh. 

A copy of the National Intelligencer, containing acts of that session, 
will be regularly forwarded to you, and you will proceed to insert them, 
in your newspaper, as they reach you, without the least delay. You 
are also requested to forward a copy of each number of your paper, 
containing the acts as from time to time published, to this Department. 
When the publication of the Laws shall have been completed by you, 
your account, made out and presented at the Department of State, will 
be paid to you, or to your authorized agent, at this place, at the rate of 
fifty cents for each printed octavo page, estimating the same according 
to the Pica page of the old edition of the laws. 

I am, sir, 

Eespectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. Q. Adams. 
Mr. Charles Shaler, 

Printer of the Commonwealth. 
P. S. It is expected that you will insert the acts on the first page of 
your paper, commencing on the left hand column of that page, and by 
no means are you to divide any one act, unless its great length should 
fill more than the whole four pages of your newspaper. 12 

The printed copies of the laws required to be distributed by the 
Secretary of State were what are known as " the slip laws," being a 
separate print of each law, whether long or short. 

Soon after Congress met, before there was a Department of State, 
on June 5, 1789, 12a a joint resolution provided that within ten days 
after the passage of a law twenty-two printed copies should be lodged 
with the President, two copies to be sent by him to each governor 
of a State. The slip laws are, therefore, the earliest continuous 
form of publication of the laws ; but the obligatory distribution was 
discontinued by act of January 12, 1895. 126 Since then they have 
been distributed only to such persons as apply for copies. When a 
certified copy of an act is required the slip law is compared with the 

12 Dept. of State, Miscl. Lets. 

12a Annals of Cong., 1st Cong., 420. 

126 28 Stat. 609. 
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original act and certified to under the seal of the Department. The 
method by which the slip law is made correct in the first place must 
be described. 

A manuscript law is received at the Department, coming, nearly 
always, directly from the White House, but, occasionally, when it 
was vetoed and passed over the President's veto, from the President 
of the Senate or the Speaker of the House. It is registered in the 
Bureau of Rolls and Library and a printed copy of it, which the 
Department has already received before it was finally approved, is 
then compared with it, and sent as the copy to the Government Print- 
ing Office. The proof returned is that of the slip law. It is com- 
pared with the original law, and the revised proof is again read with 
the original. Should any errors be detected another revised proof is 
compared with the original. The comparing with the original con- 
tinues until the proof is in absolute agreement with the original, when 
the slip law is finally struck off. Of course, no liberties can be taken 
with the text of the law itself. If an error was made in it, it must 
appear in the printed law, the power that passed the law being the 
only one that can correct it. In preparing the law for printing and 
promulgation the system followed by the Department is so pains- 
taking that errors are almost unknown. 

The form in which a law which has been approved is printed is as 
follows : 

[Public — No. 54.] 

AN ACT To amend section forty-eight hundred and twenty-nine of the 
United States Eevised Statutes concerning surgeons, assistant sur- 
geons, and other medical officers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That section forty- 
eight hundred and twenty-nine of the Eevised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by the addition of the following words : " Provided, 
That surgeons, assistant surgeons, and other medical officers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the several 
Branches thereof, may be appointed from others than those who have 
been disabled in the military service of the United States." 

Approved, February 9, 1897. 
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A law which has become effective without action by the President 
is printed with the following statement following it : 

[Note by the Department of State. — The foregoing act having been 
presented to the President of the United States for his approval, and 
not having been returned by him to the house of congress in which it 
originated within the time prescribed by the Constitution of the United 
States, has become a law without his approval.] 

When a bill becomes a law in spite of the President's veto it is 
printed with the action of Congress following, thus : 

In the House of Representatives, 

January 22, 1897. 

The President of the United States having returned to the House of 
Eepresentatives in which it originated the bill (H. R. 9469) "An act to 
constitute a new division of the eastern judicial district of Texas, and 
to provide for the holding of terms of court at Beaumont, Texas, and for 
the appointment of a clerk for said court," with his objections thereto, 
the House proceeded in pursuance of the Constitution to reconsider the 
same; and 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two-thirds of the House of Represen- 
tatives agreeing to pass the same. 

Attest: A. McDowell, Cleric. 

In the Senate of the United States, 

February 8, 1897. 

The Senate having proceeded, in pursuance of the Constitution, to 
reconsider the bill entitled "An act to constitute a new division of the 
eastern judicial district of Texas, and to provide for the holding of terms 
of court at Beaumont, Texas, and for the appointment of a clerk for said 
court," returned to the House of Representatives by the President of the 
United States, with his objections, and sent by the House of Representa- 
tives to the Senate, with the message of the President returning the bill : 

Resolved, That the bill do pass, two-thirds of the Senate agreeing to 
pass the same. 

Attest: Wm. R. Cox, Secretary. 

Formerly the laws were engrossed at the Capitol upon large sheets 
of parchment; but by concurrent resolution of November 1, 1893, 13 
it was provided that they should be printed upon parchment. A 
subsequent concurrent resolution, February 12, 1895, 14 permitted 

is 28 Stat. 5, Appendix 5. 
i* /<?., Appendix 18. 
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their engrossment by pen, if necessary, during the last six days of a 
session of Congress, as pressure of time might make it then impossi- 
ble to have a law printed soon enough for approval before the ad- 
journment of Congress. Printing was substituted for engrossing 
because it was believed that fewer errors would occur owing to the 
continuous practice in accuracy of expert printers and proof readers, 
and because when printing the law a second copy can be struck off 
and sent to the Department of State. Thus as soon as the act has 
been signed the copy for the printer is ready. Before this system 
came into vogue it was the custom for the Department to use for the 
printer's copy the printed bill upon which the law was based; but 
often there were late amendments to the bill and laborious compari- 
son with the engrossed law caused some delay and increased the 
chances of error. 

The laws having been printed, the originals are bound and de- 
posited in the Department; and the plates from which the printing 
was done are sent to the Department and preserved. Up to this 
point the duties of publishing and caring for the laws belong to the 
Bureau of Bolls and Library. 

The law having been printed, passes to the law clerk, who pre- 
pares it for publication in the pamphlet editions of the laws which 
are issued soon after the close of each session of Congress and which, 
brought together at the close of the Congress, become the volumes of 
Statutes at Large. Up to 1903 the law clerk was known as the 
editor of the laws. The position was not, however, recognized by 
law, but created by the Department itself and the editor compensated 
at a rate of $3,000 out of the general appropriation for editing, print- 
ing and distributing the laws, made in 1874, after the contract 
with Little, Brown & Company terminated. The first editor, it is 
believed, was Bobert C. Schenck. He received no regular commis- 
sion and had a desk in the library, but no regular office. In 1893, 
under Secretary Gresham, the editor was given an office of his own. 
By the act of March 3, 1906, the office of law clerk with a salary of 
$2,500 per annum was provided for. 

The Department's publication of collected laws dates back to the 
act of March 3, 1795, which directed the Secretary of State 
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after the next session of Congress [to] cause to be collated and printed 
at the public expense, a complete edition of the laws of the United 
States, comprising the Constitution of the United States, the public 
acts in force, and the treaties, together with an index of the same. 

Four thousand five hundred copies were to be divided among the 
several States and the Territory Northwest of the Ohio, through the 
governors, according to the rule of apportioning representatives in 
Congress, and five hundred copies were reserved for the future dis- 
position of Congress. Acts passed at each succeeding Congress should 
be printed and distributed in the same way. From this act came 
the volumes of " Laws of U. States," printed by Eichard Folwell, 33 
Carter's Alley, Philadelphia. 

The act of March 3, 1797, 15 made distribution of the five hundred 
reserved copies of the laws. Two sets were to go to George Wash- 
ington, one for his official use, the other to be his personal prop- 
erty; a set was to go to the Vice-President and to each senator and 
representative ; six sets to the Secretary of the Senate ; twelve to the 
Clerk of the House; one for each of the judges of the Federal 
Supreme and District Courts and the marshals and attorneys, and 
sets for cabinet officers and a few other federal officers and the State 
executives. 

The act of March 27, 1804, 16 required the Secretary of State to 
procure four hundred sets of the laws ; one hundred to be distributed 
and three hundred to be reserved for future disposal ; but the act of 
January 2, 1803, 17 transferred the reserve purchase to the Library 
of Congress. When the government moved from Philadelphia to 
Washington the official edition of the laws was printed by Samuel 
Harrison Smith; then by William Duane; then (Vol. 7) by Duane & 
Son; then (Vols. 8 to 12) by Eoger C. Weightman. 

By act of April 18, 1814, 118 the government subscribed for one 
thousand sets of a new edition to be edited and compiled upon a plan 
presented by the Secretary of State and Attorney-General, the editor 

is l Stat. 519. 
16 2 Stat. 302. 
it 2 Stat. 308. 
is 3 Stat. 129. 
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to be selected by the Secretary of State. Under date of June 10, 
1814, Richard Rush, the Attorney-General, sent James Monroe, the 
Secretary of State, the plan for the publication, which Monroe con- 
curred in. It provided for the printing of all laws, whether in force 
or not, treaties and conventions with foreign powers and Indians, for 
the comparing of all before printing with the originals ; that all im- 
portant acts of the Continental Congress be included ; for notes and 
an index. John B. Colvin was appointed editor, and an official 
edition of the laws in five volumes, published by Bioren, Duane and 
Weightman, appeared in 1815. It was authoritative; but the editor 
in printing the Constitution of the United Stated included as an 
accepted amendment the thirteenth which was then pending and 
actually was not ratified. This edition was continued, additional 
volumes being added to it up to 1845. Volume 6, also edited by 
Colvin, was published by Davis and Force, Washington, 1822; 
Volume 1 was published by W. A. Davis, 1827, with an index made 
by Samuel Burch; Volume 8, by W. A. Davis, 1835; Volume 9, 
issued in 1839, does not bear the publisher's name; Volume 10 was 
printed by J. and G. S. Gideon, 1845. This edition did not inter- 
fere with the pamphlet edition of the laws issued by the Secretary of 
State at the close of each session of Congress, which was initiated 
by the Secretary of State without especial authority of law, and 
ordered to be stopped by act of August 26, 1842. It was revived by 
act of June 25, 1864, and it was continued ever since. Concurrently 
with the official publications of the laws have been certain private 
publications having a semi-official status. 

By act of February 18, 1791, 19 a joint resolution gave permission 
to Andrew Brown or any other printer under direction of the Secre- 
tary of State to print the laws, resolutions and treaties of the United 
States. 

The act of March 3, 1823, ordered the Secretary of State to sub- 
scribe for 550 copies of the sixth volume of the laws published by 
Davis and Force of Washington and distribute them among the 
several branches of the Federal Government and to the States. 20 

is 1 Stat. 224. 
20 3 Stat. 786. 
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The act of February 24, 1829, 21 directed the Secretary of State 
to purchase and distribute five hundred copies of the Digest of the 
Laws of the United States, compiled by Thomas F. Gordon, at six 
dollars per copy. These and other private publications were in a 
measure under the sanction of the Secretary of State, as none of them 
could survive without his patronage. 

The act of March 3, 1845, 22 recognized as authority the edition of 
the laws printed by Little and Brown of Boston, and discontinued 
the Department publication; but by act of June 25, 1864, payments 
to Little and Brown was stopped. A resolution of March 31, 1866, 
renewed the contract and provided that the price for each volume 
should not be more than five per cent, above cost price. With the 
inauguration of the Little and Brown edition in 1845 began the series 
of Statutes at Large, the Department of State when it took over the 
publication in 1874 making its volumes a continuation of the Little 
and Brown edition. 

The act of June 20, 1874, 22a discontinued the contract with Little 
and Brown and ordered the Secretary of State to publish the laws 
at the close of each Congress, having previously published them in 
pamphlet form at the close of each session. The pamphlet was to be 
distributed : 

To the President and Vice President of the United States, two copies 
each; to each Senator, Eepresentative, and Delegate in Congress, one 
copy; to the librarian of the Senate, for the use of Senators, one hun- 
dred and twenty-six copies; to the librarian of the House, two hundred 
and fifty copies, for the use of the Eepresentatives and Delegates ; to the 
Library of Congress, fourteen copies; to the Department of State, in- 
cluding those for the use of legations and consulates, six hundred copies ; 
to the Treasury Department, two hundred copies; to the War Depart- 
ment, including those for the use of officers of the Army, two hundred 
copies; to the Navy Department, including those for the use of officers 
of the Navy, one hundred copies; to the Department of the Interior, 
including those for the use of the surveyors-general and registers and 
receivers of public land offices, two hundred and fifty copies; to the Post 
Office Department, fifty copies; to the Department of Justice, including 
those for the use of the Chief Justice and associate justices, the judges 

2i 4 Stat. 334. 
22 5 Stat. 527. 
220 18 Stat., 113. 
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and the officers of the United States and territorial courts, four hundred 
and twenty-five copies; to the Department of Agriculture, ten copies; 
to the Smithsonian Institution, five copies; to the Government Printing 
Office, two copies; to the governors and secretaries of Territories, one 
copy each; to be retained in the custody of the Secretary of State, one 
thousand copies; and ten thousand copies shall be distributed to the 
States and Territories in proportion to the number of Senators, Eepre- 
sentatives, and Delegates in Congress to which they are at the time 
entitled. 

The bound volumes were to be distributed, under section 7 of the 

act, as follows : 

That after the close of each Congress the Secretary of State shall 
have edited, printed and bound a sufficient number of the volumes con- 
taining the Statutes at Large enacted by that Congress to enable him 
to distribute copies, or as many thereof as may be needed, as follows: 
To the President of the United States, four copies, one of which shall 
be for the library of the Executive Mansion, and one copy shall be for 
the use of the Commissioner of Public Buildings ; to the Vice President 
of the United States, one copy; to each Senator, Eepresentative, and 
Delegate in Congress, one copy; to the library of the Senate, for the 
use of Senators, one hundred and fourteen copies ; to the librarian of the 
House, for the use of Eepresentatives and Delegates, four hundred and 
ten copies; to the Library of Congress, fourteen copies, including four 
copies for the law library; to the Department of State, including those 
for the use of legations and consulates, three hundred and eighty copies; 
to the Treasury Department, including those for the use of officers of 
customs, two hundred and sixty copies ; to the War Department, includ- 
ing a copy for the Military Academy at West Point, fifty copies ; to the 
Navy Department, including a copy for the library at the Naval 
Academy a,t Annapolis, a copy for the library at each navy-yard in the 
United States, a copy for the library of the Brooklyn Naval Lyceum, 
and a copy for the library of the Naval Institute at Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, sixty-five copies; to the Department of the Interior, including 
those for the use of the surveyors-general and registers and receivers of 
public land-offices, two-hundred and fifty copies; to the Post Office 
Department, fifty copies; to the Department of Justice, including those 
for the use of the chief and associate justices, the judges and the officers 
of the United States and territorial courts, four hundred and twenty- 
five copies ; to the Department of Agriculture, five copies ; to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, two copies; to the Government Printing Office, one 
copy; and the Secretary of State shall supply deficiencies and offices 
newly created. 

Also, the Department was ordered to sell the Kevised Statutes and 
the laws of each session " at the cost of the paper, press work, and 
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binding, with ten per cent, thereof added thereto to any person apply- 
ing for the same," the proceeds to be paid into the Treasury. 

The act of 1874 provided for the preparation of volumes of the 
Revised Statutes under the supervision of the Secretary of State. 
Efforts to secure a revision had been made from time to time, but 
took no definite shape until under the act of June 27, 1866, 23 a com- 
mission was appointed to make the revision, the chairman being 
Caleb Gushing. The work was abandoned, however, when he re- 
signed and went on a diplomatic mission, no one being appointed in 
his place. In 1870, act of May 4, 23a a second commission was pro- 
vided for which produced the body of laws which was accepted and 
made effective by Congress on June 22, 1874, and published in 1875. 
Section 2 of the act of June 20, 1874, required: 

That the Secretary of State is hereby charged with the duty of causing 
to be prepared for printing, publication, and distribution, the Eevised 
Statutes of the United States enacted at this present session of Congress ; 
* * * and when the same shall be completed, the said Secretary 
shall duly certify the same under the seal of the United States, and 
when printed and promulgated as hereinafter provided, the printed 
volumes shall be legal evidence of the laws and treaties therein contained, 
in all the courts of the United States, and of the several States, and 
Territories. 

But the act of December 28, 1874, providing for the authentication 
of the Revised Statutes, required that the certificate be " under the 
seal of the Department of State." Accordingly, the certificate which 
was signed by Hamilton Fish, dated February 22, 1875, which pre- 
ceded the first edition of the Revised Statutes, was under the seal 
of the Department. It cited the law and said : 

Now, therefore, I, Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, do hereby 
certify that the following are the " Eevised Statutes of the United 
States " as enacted by Congress on the 22d day of June, 1874, prepared, 
printed, and published according to the provisions of the first mentioned 
act of June 20, 1874. 

Under the provisions of the act of March 2, 1877, George S. Bout- 
well was selected to prepare a second edition of the revision, and it 

28 14 Stat. 74. 
28o 16 Stat., 96. 
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was published in 1878. The Secretary of State was required by the 
law to examine and approve the edition, and the volume was prefaced 
by a certificate from him under the seal of his Department that he 
had examined and compared the new edition. 

Supplements have been issued in 1881, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1895, 
1896, 1897, 1899, 1901. The supplement of 1901 completed Volume 
2 of the bound volume. 

To recapitulate, there are now, under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of State: 

1. The original parchment laws of the United States, commonly 
known as the manuscript laws, formerly engrossed, but now printed. 

2. The slip laws printed directly from the parchment laws. 

3. The pamphlet laws issued at the close of each session of Con- 
gress, based upon the slip laws, but compared again with the manu- 
script laws. 

4. The volumes of Statutes at Large printed at the close of each 
Congress based upon the pamphlet laws. 

5. The Revised Statutes with supplements, compiled from the 
Statutes at Large. 

We have seen that when an act is passed over the President's veto, 
it is sent to the Secretary of State by the Speaker of the House or 
the President of the Senate. If his veto prevails the bill remains in 
the archives of Congress. 

If a bill becomes law by the President's permission, but without 
his approval, that is to say, simply by his failure to sign it or return 
it to Congress with his veto within ten days after it has passed Con- 
gress, it is sent from the President's office, where it has been held for 
the ten days, to the Department of State, with a statement from one 
of the President's secretaries of the circumstances under which it has 
become a law. If a bill passes Congress within ten days of adjourn- 
ment it can not become a law without the President's signature. He 
has greater power over such a bill than he has over other bills, for if 
he disapproves of it he may kill it by inaction and Congress is power- 
less to prevent his doing so. A number of bills have been thus 
rendered ineffective. The process is known as a " pocket veto," and 
what are called the " pocketed laws " are sent to the Department of 
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State from the White House becoming a part of the Department 
archives in the Bureau of Bolls and Library. 

Included in the publications of the laws are the proclamations of 
the President and treaties with foreign powers, the originals of both 
being prepared in the Department of State and only leaving it to go 
to the White House to be signed. As a matter of fact, a treaty is 
proclaimed by the President before it becomes effective. The ordi- 
nary proclamation is, however, printed on a foolscap sheet. The same 
care is exercised to ensure the correctness of the print as is used in 
printing a law. The proclamations are not included in the publica- 
tions of the pamphlet laws, but are embodied in the publications of 
Statutes at Large. Scare the treaties ; and they are first printed by 
the Department in the same form as the slip laws. All treaties 
except some postal conventions, are negotiated by the Secretary of 
State, and the originals of all treaties become a part of the Depart- 
ment's archives. Executive orders are prepared for the President's 
signature in the Department which has jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject to which they relate ; but they are printed by the Department of 
State in the same form as proclamations, and the originals become 
a part of its records. They are not printed in the volumes of laws, 
although in some cases they have the force of law. 

Until 1898 the printed editions of the laws passed into the im- 
mediate custody of the Bureau of Accounts, in the Department, being 
distributed according to the act of Congress, and sold subject to the 
provisions of the following circular, the moneys received being de- 
posited in the Treasury Department and credited to the fund " Mis- 
cellaneous Accounts : " 

Department oe State. 

The following are the prices at which the Laws of the United States 
are sold at this Department, no provision having been made by Congress 
for their free distribution : 

Eevised Statutes (Edition of 1878) bound. .$2.90 

Eevised Statutes relating to District of Columbia, Post Eoads, and 

Public Treaties bound . . 3.58 

Supplement to the Eevised Statutes (Edition of 1891) . .bound. . 2.00 

(Abridgment of Vols. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26, 
Statutes at Large.) 
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Laws of first session, 43d Cong., 1873-'74 pamphlet.- . 1.05 

Laws of second session, 43d Cong., 1874-'75 do 65 

Statutes at Large, Vol. 18, 43d Cong., 1873-'75 bound. .2.99 

Laws of first session, 44th Cong., 1875-76 pamphlet. . .65 

Laws of second session, 44th Cong., 1876-'77 do 48 

Statutes at Large, Vol. 19, 44th Cong., 1875-'77 bound. .2.40 

Laws of first session, 45th Cong., 1877 pamphlet. . . 12 

Laws of second session, 45th Cong., 1877-'78 do 50 

Laws of third session, 45th Cong., 1878-'79 do 55 

Statutes at Large, Vol. 20, 45th Cong., 1877-'79 bound. .2.28 

Laws of first session, 46th Cong., 1879 pamphlet. . . 14 

Laws of second session, 46th Cong., 1879-'80 do 60 

Laws of third session, 46th Cong., 1880-'81 do 46 

Statutes at Large, Vol. 21, 46th Cong., 1879-'81 bound. .2.50 

Laws of first session, 47th Cong., 1881-'82 pamphlet. . .72 

Laws of second session, 47th Cong., 1882-'83 do 55 

Statutes at Large, Vol. 22, 47th Cong., 1881-'83 bound. .2.30 

Laws of first session, 48th Cong., 1883-'84 pamphlet. . .65 

Laws of second session, 48th Cong., 1884-'85 do 50 

Statutes at Large, Vol. 23, 48th Cong., 1883-'85 bound. .2.10 

Laws of first session, 49th Cong., 1885-'86 pamphlet. . .75 

Laws of second session, 49th Cong., 1886-'87 do 50 

Statutes at Large, Vol. 24, 49th Cong., 1885-'87 bound. .2.20 

Laws of first session, 50th Cong., 1887-88 pamphlet. . 1.00 

Laws of second session, 50th Cong., 1888-'89 do 55 

Statutes at Large, Vol. 25, 50th Cong., 1887-'89 bound. .2.45 

Laws of first session, 51st Cong., 1889-90 pamphlet. . 1 .05 

Laws of second session, 51st Cong., 1890-'91 do 70 

Statutes at Large, Vol. 26, 51st Cong., 1889-'91 bound. .2.60 

Laws of first session, 52d Cong., 1891-'92 pamphlet. . .70 

The Revised Statutes (Edition 1878) embraces the laws of a general 
and permanent nature in force December 1, 1873, and the specific 
amendments thereof made during the 43d and 44th Congresses. The 
Supplement to the Revised Statutes is an abridgment of Vols. 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26 of the Statutes at Large, comprising all the 
laws of a general and permanent nature passed during the 43d, 44th, 
45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, and 51st Congresses. 

Payment is required to be made in cash, postal notes, or by bank 
drafts on banks in New York city or Washington, D. C, payable to the 
order of the "Disbursing Clerk, Department of State." Individual 
checks on banks located outside of New York or Washington can not be 
accepted. 

The books will be sent by mail, postage free. 



Disbursing Clerk. 
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The act of March 15, 1898, 2 * took this duty away from the Depart- 
ment and the laws are now sold by the Superintendent of Documents, 

Probably the most important law in the Department's custody is 
the Declaration of Independence, and this document has had a pecu- 
liar form of publication which may be appropriately described here. 

On January 2, 1824, a letter from the Secretary of State, John 
Quincy Adams, was read in the House of Representatives stating 
that a copper plate facsimile had been made of the Declaration of 
Independence and two hundred copies struck off, which it remained 
for Congress to dispose of. 25 A joint resolution was enacted May 
26, directing that two copies be sent to each of the surviving signers 
of the document ; two copies to the President ; two to the late Presi- 
dent, Mr. Madison ; two to the Marquis de Lafayette ; twenty copies 
to the two houses of Congress; twelve to the different departments; 
two for the President's house; two for the Supreme Court room; 
one for each of the governors of the States; one for each branch of 
the legislatures of the States; one for each governor of a Territory; 
one for the legislative council of each Territory and the remainder to 
be distributed to such colleges and universities as the Secretary of 
State might select. The President was requested to cause the dis- 
tribution to be made agreeably to this plan. 26 

The surviving signers were John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and 
Charles Carroll of Carrolton, and to each was sent a letter identical 
with the following, mutatis mutandis: 

Department op State 

Washington 24 June 1824. 
To John Adams, 

Quincy, Massachusetts. 
Sir 

In pursuance of a joint Resolution of the two Houses of Congress, a 
Copy of which is hereto annexed, and by direction of the President of 
the United States, I have the honour of transmitting to you, two fac- 
simile copies of the original Declaration of Independence engrossed on 
parchment, conformably to a secret Eesolution of Congress of the 19th 

24 30 Stat. 316. 

25 Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. I, p. 915. 

26 4 Stat. 78. 
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July 1776, to be signed by every Member of Congress, and accordingly 
signed on the second day of August of the same year. 

Of this Document, unparalleled in the Annals of Mankind, the original 
deposited in this Department exhibits your name as one of the sub- 
scribers. The Eolls herewith transmitted are copies as exact as the art 
of engraving can present, of the Instrument itself, as well as of the 
signatures to it. While performing the duty thus assigned to me, permit 
me to felicitate you and the Country, which is reaping the reward of 
your labours, as well that your hand was affixed to this record of glory, 
as that after the lapse of near half a century, you survive to receive this 
tribute of reverence and gratitude, from your children, the present 
fathers of the land. 

With every sentiment of veneration, I have the honour of subscribing 
myself your fellow Citizen. 

(Signed) John Quincy Adams. 27 

The engraver of this, the only facsimile of the Declaration that 
has ever been made, was William J. Stone, of Washington. It is 
supposed that in making it directly from the document itself he took 
off some of the surface ink, thereby lessening its permanence. At 
any rate, it began to deteriorate about thirty years ago and thereafter 
faded rapidly. This fact is not, however, due only to the method 
by which the facsimile was taken, but to its exposure on exhibition 
to strong light for one hundred and seven years. It was first in the 
Department's office, but from 1841 to 1877 was in the Patent Office, 
being permitted to remain on exhibition there even after the Patent 
Office ceased to be a part of the Department of State, because the 
building occupied by the Patent Office was believed to be fireproof and 
the Department was not yet established in good quarters. For the cen- 
tennial exhibition of 1876 the document was permitted to be taken 
to Philadelphia and read at the opening exercises. It is presumed 
that authority for the removal was based upon section 5 of the act of 
March 5, 1875, relative to the exhibition: 

And authority is hereby given to the heads of the several Executive 
Departments to display at the International Exhibition of Eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six, under such conditions as they may prescribe 
* * * all such articles in store or under the control of said Depart- 
ments as may be necessary or desirable to render such collection complete 
and exhaustive. 28 

27 Dept. of State, Miscl. Lets. 

28 8 Stat. 400. 
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Deterioration in the document had already been noticed, for on 

August 3, 1876, a joint resolution of Congress was passed providing 

that 

a commission, consisting of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution and the Librarian of Congress, be em- 
powered to have resort to such means as will most effectually restore the 
writing of the original manuscript of the Declaration of Independence, 
with the signatures appended thereto, now in the United States Patent 
Office; and that the expense attending the same be defrayed out of the 
contingent fund of the Interior Department. 

This resolution was allowed to go unnoticed until May 30, 1880, 
when the Secretary of the Interior, Carl Schurz, called the commis- 
sion together : 

May 3rd 80. 
A. E. Spofford, Esq., 

Librarian of Congress. 
Sir: 

By a Joint Eesolution of Congress, approved August 3, 1876, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Librarian of Congress, were constituted a Commission, em- 
powered to take measures to restore the writing of the Declaration of 
Independence and the signatures appended thereto. If it should suit 
your convenience, I will be pleased to see you at the Department of the 
Interior, on Wednesday, the 5th instant, at 3 o'clock, P. M., to consult 
on the subject of said resolution. 

An invitation has been extended to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, to be present at the time stated. 

Very respectfully, 

C. Schurz, 

Secretary. 29 

The commission requested the president of the National Academy 

of Science to appoint a committee of experts to examine into the 

question of a restoration of the document. 

May 6th 80. 
Prof. William B. Bogers, 

President of the National Academy of Science, Boston, Mass. 
Sir: 

By joint resolution of Congress, approved August 3, 1876, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Librarian of Congress, were constituted a commission empowered to 
take measures to restore the writing of the Declaration of Independence 
and the signatures appended thereto. In compliance with the direction 

29 Archives of the Secretary's Office, Department of the Interior. 
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of the Commission I have the honor to submit for your consideration the 
following resolution passed at a meeting held at the Department of the 
Interior on the 5th instant. 

" That the Secretary of the Interior, Chairman of the Commission, 
present the question of restoration of the faded writing of the original 
manuscript of the Declaration of Independence, to the President of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Professor William B. Rogers, of Boston, 
with the request to appoint a committee of experts, from the members 
of the Academy, to take the subject into consideration, and to report 
whether such restoration be expedient or practicable, and if so in what 
way the object can best be accomplished." 

C. Sohurz, 
Secretary of the Interior and 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Professor Rogers appointed a committee which reported January 
T, 1881. 

Report of the Committee of the National Academy of Sciences on the 
restoration of the manuscript of the Declaration of Independence: 

Prof. Wm. B. Eogers, President of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Sir : 

The Committee of the National Academy of Sciences to which was 
referred the question of restoration of the faded writing of the original 
manuscript of the Declaration of Independence respectfully reports: 
That in the judgment of the Committee it is not expedient to attempt 
to restore the manuscript by chemical means partly because such methods 
of restoration are at best imperfect and uncertain in their results, and 
partly because the Committee believes that the injury to the document 
in question is due, not merely to the fading of the ink employed, but 
also and in a large manner, to the fact that press copies have been taken 
from the original so that a part of the ink has been removed from the 
parchment. 

The Committee is therefore of opinion that it will be best either to 
cover the present receptacle of the manuscript with an opaque lid or to 
remove the manuscript from its frame and place it in a portfolio, where 
it may be protected from the action of light and furthermore that no 
press copies of any part of it should in future be permitted. 

Wolcott Gibbs, Chairman. 

J. B. HlLGARD. 

J. Laurence Smith. 
R. E. Rogers. 
Boston, Jan. 7, 1881. C. F. Chandler. 

It is believed that the committee was in error in supposing that 
more than one press copy was ever taken of the document. 

The report of the committee was communicated to the Secretary of 
State by the Secretary of the Interior January 21, 1881. 
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The request which brought its removal to Philadelphia is indicated 
by the following correspondence : 

Independence Hall 
(Museum Department) 

Philadelphia, Febry. 1, 1876. 
To Hon. Z. Chandler, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
Sir: 

A committee composed of the two Presidents of Councils of the City 
of Phila — the Chairman of the Committee on Centennial Anniversary, 
the Commit, of City Property, and myself have been, under the authority 
of an ordinance, engaged for three years past in restoring Independence 
Chamber to its appearance in July, 1776. The original chairs used by 
the members, the chair occupied by Hancock as President, the table 
upon which the Decln of Independence was signed — even the silver 
inkstand used upon the occasion — all have now been restored to their 
positions — while the walls of the chamber exhibit portraits duly authen- 
ticated of nearly all who debated & signed our Magna Charta. 

I respectfully transmit for your examination the three reports duly 
made as the work progressed. Messrs. Farrell & Co. have now con- 
tributed a first class fire-proof safe constructed pursuant to the directions 
of the Comtee., which has been placed in Independence Hall. When the 
doors are opened the contents will be securely presented by a heavy plate 
glass inner door — the fire-proof doors to be opened by day & closed at 
night. 

We beg most respectfully but earnestly to request that you will deposit 
in this safe the original Decln. of Independence in your custody, that it 
may then be exhibited to the citizens of the TJ. States generally & to 
foreigners in the very chamber where that document was originally dis- 
cussed & signed. 

We have already taken every precaution that the most experienced 
insurance inspector could point out to secure this Building against fire 
& desire to express ourselves ready & willing to adopt whatever more 
you may point out to ensure the perfect safety of this inestimable docu- 
ment. The key of the inner or glass door shall be placed in your hands 
if you so desire, so that the actual custody need not pass from your 
department, or we will have it (the glass door) screwed in place & request 
the seal of your department to be placed over it. 

The Comtee. or its chairman will personally proceed to Washington 
& carry out your instructions or will take such action as you may deem 
desirable or expedient. 

Very respy personally & on the part of the Comtee. 
on ^Restoration of Independence Hall. 

Frank M. Etting, 

Chairman. 
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The government had already resolved to send the Declaration to 
Philadelphia, but had designed to keep it in the building which was 
being erected to hold the government's exhibits. The Secretary of 
the Interior wrote to the Philadelphia committee: 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington, D. C, February 21st, 1876. 
Sir: 

I acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 1st instant, re- 
questing on behalf of the " Committee on the Restoration of Inde- 
pendence Hall ", that the original Declaration of Independence, now, 
and for many years, on exhibition in the Model Eoom of the Patent 
Office, be transferred to the custody of said Committee for the purpose 
of being exhibited in said Hall, during the approaching Centennial 
Exhibition. 

You are respectfully informed that, prior to the receipt of your 
letter, arrangements had been perfected to place said Declaration on 
exhibition in the building erected for the Government display at the 
Centennial Exhibition, a fire and burglar-proof safe having been pro- 
vided for its reception, and to insure it against injury. Under these 
circumstances, I do not feel at liberty to comply with the request con- 
tained in your letter. 

I am, Sir, Very respy., 

Your obedient servant, 

Z. Chandler. 
Frank M. Etting, Esq., 

Chmn. of Com. on Eestoration 
of Independence Hall, 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

This reply was not accepted as final, and an appeal was made to 
the President in a letter dated March 28, 1876, substantially identical 
with that sent to Secretary Chandler, accompanied by a personal letter 
from George W. Childs : 

International Exhibition 
1876 
United States Centennial Commission. 
Historical Philadelphia, March 28, 1876. 

Department. 
My dear Mr. President: 

Col. Etting who writes the within letter is the Chairman and moving 
spirit of the Municipal Committee for the restoration of Independence 
Hall, whose work has resulted in the admirable change now visible in 
that venerated historic chamber. 
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It seems to be so manifest that if the Declaration is to be exhibited 
in Philadelphia it should be in the very Hall where it was considered, 
consummated and signed, that nothing can be added by argument to 
the weight of that single reason. Indeed it seems to me there would be 
palpable unfitness in showing it anywhere else. 

You will see by Col. Etting's letter that every practicable precaution 
has been adopted to insure the safety of the precious document, not only 
from ordinary accident and fire, but from the possibility of being touched 
by careless hands. 

I hope you may be able to see the way clear to such order as will place 
the Declaration in the old Hall during the six months of the Exhibition. 

With respect, truly yours, 

Geo. W. Childs. 

The Secretary of the Interior still resisted transfer of the docu- 
ment to the city of Philadelphia without Congressional authority. 
He wrote the President, April 13, enclosing a report from the Com- 
missioner of Patents, who had actual possession of the Declaration, 
showing how it came to be in his office : 

Department of the Interior 
Washington. 

April 13, 1876. 
The President, 
Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by your reference, of two 
communications addressed to you on the 28th and 30th ult., by Prank 
M. Etting, Esq., Chief of the Historical Department of the International 
Exhibition, and George W. Childs, Esq., respectively ; requesting that an 
order be issued for the transfer of the original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from the custody of this Department to that of the Committee 
who have charge of the restoration of Independence Hall, in Philadel- 
phia, in order that that document may be exhibited in said Hall, during 
the approaching Centennial celebration in that city. 

A similar request was made by Mr. Etting to this Department on the 
1st of February last, a compliance with which was declined for the 
reasons stated in my letter of the 21st of that month, a copy of which is 
herewith transmitted. 

I have also the honor to enclose a copy of a communication, addressed 
to me on the 11th instant, by the Commissioner of Patents, showing the 
manner in which the " Declaration " came into the charge of this De- 
partment. 

While I recognize the eminent fitness of the exhibition of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in the Chamber wherein it was adopted and signed, 
I do not feel at liberty to permit it to pass from my custody unless 
authorized by Congress to do so. 
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I have the honor, therefore, to suggest the propriety of submitting the 
proposition touching such transfer, to Congress, for such direction as 
that body may see fit to authorize. Should this suggestion meet with 
your approval, I will prepare the necessary letters and transmit them 
with copies of the correspondence already had in the matter, to Congress, 
unless you shall prefer to make the proposition for such transfer the 
subject of an Executive communication to that body. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

Z. Chandler, 

Secretary. 

Enclosed with this letter was the letter from the Commissioner of 

Patents : 

Department of the Interior 

U. S. Patent Office. 
Washington, April 11, 1876. 
Hon. Z. Chandler, 

Sec'y of the Interior. 
Sir: 

In response to your verbal request of the 4th ult., in regard to the 
letter of Col. Btting and Geo. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, in relation 
to the Declaration of Independence, now in your custody, I have the 
honor to report : 

I am not aware that there is any law covering the matter, or con- 
signing the document to your custody. Many years since the buildings 
in the city wherein such a document could be safely stored were very few. 
The tradition of the matter is that the document was placed in the Patent 
Office building for safe-keeping, the State Department being a brick 
building which offered no security against fire. At that time there was 
what was known in Washington as " The National Museum " and to this 
were contributed various things of interest, such as the relics of Wash- 
ington, the treaties with Foreign Countries, the Benjamin Franklin 
printing-press, and also this document in question, the Declaration of 
Independence. 

To these objects of personal interest were added subsequently many 
objects of natural history, and the curiosities brought home by the Wilkes 
Expedition. 

When the Smithsonian Institution was organized in this city, about 
1846, the Act of Congress made it the custodian of objects of natural 
history (See Eevised Statutes, pages 1088 to 1090). As the space was 
required for models, the Patent Office was glad to part with these, but 
no adequate safety could be secured in the Smithsonian Institution build- 
ing for these objects which it would be impossible to replace. The wis- 
dom of the determination has been fully justified as the Smithsonian 
building, since that time, has been subjected to a disastrous fire. 
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I therefore give it as my judgment on the facts that the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Commission of General Washington, associated 
with it in the same frame, belong to your Department as heirlooms, the 
right being prescriptive. 

In regard to the merits of the matter, and the earnestly expressed 
desire of the gentlemen sending the communication above referred to, it 
may not be proper that I should express my opinion. It may be per- 
mitted, however, to me to state that the document is one around which 
cluster all the interests of the Centennial period, and as the Government 
has concluded at a large expense to exhibit its own curiosities in its own 
building, I can not see why the great central feature of interest should 
be removed from its' collection. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully yours, 

H. H. Duell, 
Commissioner of Patents. 

After further consultation, and in all probability by direct order of 
the President, it was determined to accede to the Philadelphia re- 
quest, and A. Bell, Chief Clerk of the Interior Department, carried 
the document to Philadelphia May 6, 1876. 

Department op the Interior, 

Washington, May 10th, 1876. 
Hon. Z. Chandler, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to report, that, in obedience to your instructions of 
the 5th inst., I conveyed to Philadelphia, Pa. on the morning of the 6th 
the original Declaration of Independence, and deposited the same in the 
safe provided for its reception in Independence Hall. 

Mayor Stokley, on accepting the trust, desired me to convey to you the 
assurance that your action in returning the Declaration to the Hall in 
which it was signed was gratefully appreciated by the people of Phila- 
delphia. He also wished me to say that the document would be guarded 
with jealous care, and returned to your Department at the close of the 
Centennial season. Permit me to add that the warm welcome which 
greeted this national relic on its arrival at Independence Hall, and the 
favorable comments of the City press thereon, were evidences of a 
popular recognition of the wisdom shown by the President and yourself, 
in directing the return of the Declaration to its time-honored home. 

Thanking you for the honor conferred upon me, as the bearer of the 
sacred document, I remain, 

Very Eespectfully, 
A. Bell, 
C. 0. 
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The exhibition having closed, an effort was made by the authorities 
of the city of Philadelphia to retain the Declaration in Independence 
Hall. 

Clerk's Office, Common Council, 

Philadelphia, February 15th, 1877. 
To Hon. William S. Stokley, 

Mayor of Philadelphia. 
Sir: 

This is to certify that the following is a true and correct copy of the 
original Eesolution passed by the Select and Common Councils of the 
City of Philadelphia, Fifteenth day of February A. D., 1877, entitled, 

Eesolution 
Relative to the Original Declaration of Independence: 

Whereas, It is understood that steps are about to be taken under 
the direction of the Department of the Interior, at Washington, to have 
the Original Chart of the Declaration of Independence removed from 
Independence Hall, where it has been temporarily deposited since the 
opening of the Centennial Exhibition, back to the National Capital. 

And Whereas, The State House of Pennsylvania has been dedi- 
cated by the Citizens of Philadelphia, to their fellow Countrymen of the 
United States as a perpetual monument to the founders of American 
Independence, and it is peculiarly appropriate that the Original Chart 
of the Declaration should be permitted to remain permanently in the 
building where it was signed and originally promulgated, as an enduring 
object of interest to the ceaseless throng of visitors to that Historic spot, 
therefore, 

Resolved, By the Select and Common Councils of the City of Phila- 
delphia, That the National Authorities are hereby respectfully and 
earnestly requested to take the necessary action, legislative or otherwise, 
by which the said Chart may be suffered to remain deposited hereafter 
on exhibition in Independence Hall, under the care and custody of the 
Councils of the City of Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That a certified copy of these Resolutions be forthwith 
transmitted by his Honor the Mayor to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Department of the Interior, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress from Pennsylvania, and that the latter are hereby 
respectfully urged to invite their endeavors to secure the accomplishment 
of the object herein proposed. 

Attest, 

John Eckstein, 

Clerk. of Common Council. 

The proposition met with a cool reception in Washington and was 
not pressed. 
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In the meantime the Secretary of State, being now in a new fire- 
proof building, wrote to the Secretary of the Interior requesting the 
return to his office of the document, and the President approved the 
request. It was clear that its only proper abiding place was his 
Department under the terms of the act creating the Department. 

Feby. 8th 11 
The Honorable the 

Secretary of State. 
Sir: 

In reply to your letter of the 5th inst. requesting the return to the 
Department of State of the original Declaration of Independence, the 
Commission of General Washington as Commander-in-Chief, and certain 
treaties with foreign powers, which request was approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States by endorsement on your letter, I have the 
honor to state that measures will immediately be taken by this Depart- 
ment to return the papers referred to, to the custody of the Department 
of State. 

The Declaration of Independence was, at the request of prominent 
citizens of Philadelphia, with the approval of the President of the 
United States, deposited in Independence Hall, on the 6th of May last, 
in custody of the Committee on the Eestoration of Independence Hall, 
to remain during the Centennial Exhibition, and has not yet been re- 
turned to this Department. 

The Commissioner of Patents states that he is informed that the 
treaties with foreign powers, formerly in the custody of the Patent 
Office, were, some years since, transferred to the Smithsonian Institute. 
The Regent of the Institute has this day been requested to furnish to 
this Department any information relative thereto, which he may have, 
or to return the same to this Department if they are yet in his charge. 
Arrangements will be made immediately for the return of the Declara- 
tion of Independence to the Department in order that your request may 
be complied with at an early date. 

Very respectfully, 

Z. Chandler, 

Secretary. 

March 3, 1877. 
The Honorable, 

The Secretary of State. 
Sir: 

I have the honor, in compliance with the request contained in your 
letter of the 6th nit., endorsed by the President of the United States, to 
forward, herewith, the original Declaration of Independence, and the 
Commission of General George Washington, as Commander-in-Chief. 
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Compliance with your request relative to these papers, was delayed 
by an effort on the part of prominent citizens of Philadelphia to have 
them retained permanently in Independence Hall, where they were 
placed during the Centennial Exhibition. 

I have the honor also to transmit the treaties with foreign powers 
referred to in the schedule which accompanied your letter with the 
exception of the treaty between the United States and Great Britain of 
George the Third, 1784, which can not at present be accounted for. I 
send herewith, copy of a letter of Prof. Henry relative to the treaties. 

Very respy, Your obt. servant, 

Z. Chandler, 

Secretary. 

The missing treaty was subsequently found and sent to the De- 
partment. 

The document was placed in the library where it remained on 
view until 1894. 

When the exhibit of the Department for the World's Fair at 
Chicago in 1893 was planned it included the display of the Declara- 
tion because of the great patriotic interest in seeing it manifested 
by all classes of people; but when it became known that its trans- 
portation to a considerable distance and to a building not fireproof 
was contemplated much opposition to its being thus jeopardized in 
its safety was manifested, and, acting upon several written protests, 
the Secretary of State ordered that it should not be moved. 

The deterioration begun in 1876 increased and by 1894 the docu- 
ment had faded so that many of the signatures were invisible, except 
to the closest inspection. The action taken on the subject is shown 
by the following : 

Report of a Committee of the National Academy of Sciences on the Con*- 
dition and Preservation of the Declaration of Independence. 

New York, April 2Jf, 190S. 
Honorable John Hay, 

Secretary of State. 
Dear Sir : In response to a communication received from you, a com- 
mittee was appointed by President Agassiz of the National Academy of 
Sciences to confer with you with regard to the present condition of the 
Declaration of Independence, and to make such recommendations as 
should seem desirable to insure the preservation of this precious instru- 
ment. The committee was also requested to send their report to you 
directly in order to avoid the delay which might result from reporting 
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in the usual manner to the officers of the Academy. The members of 
the committee are John S. Billings, Ira Bemsen, and Charles F. 
Chandler. 

After conferring with you, the committee was given an opportunity to 
make a careful examination of the instrument with the assistance of 
Mr. A. H. Allen, Chief of the Bureau of Bolls and Library, and with the 
assistance of Dr. Wilbur M. Gray of the Army Medical Museum. 

The instrument has suffered very seriously from the very harsh treat- 
ment to which it was exposed in the earlier years of the Bepublic. Fold- 
ing and rolling have creased and broken the parchment. The wet press- 
copying operation, to which it was exposed about 1820, for the purpose 
of producing a facsimile copy, removed a large portion of the ink. Sub- 
sequent exposure to the action of light for more than thirty years, while 
the instrument was placed on exhibition, has resulted in the fading of the 
ink, particularly in the signatures. The present method of caring for the 
instrument seems to be the best that can be suggested. 

The committee is pleased to find that no evidence of mould or other 
disintegrating agents can be discovered upon the parchment by careful 
microscopic examination ; nor any evidence that disintegration is now in 
progress. 

The investigation has been facilitated by the photograph that was 
taken in 1883, two years after the previous examination by a committee 
of the Academy, and we would suggest the desirability of taking another 
photograph of about the same size at the present time, and from time 
to time in the future as an aid to future investigations. 

The committee does. not consider it wise to apply any chemicals with 
a view to restoring the original color of the ink, because such applica- 
tion could be but partially successful, as a considerable percentage of the 
original ink was removed in making the copy about 1820, and also 
because such application might result in serious discoloration of the 
parchment; nor does the committee consider it necessary or advisable 
to apply any solution, such as collodion, paraffin, etc., with a view to 
strengthening the parchment or making it moisture proof. 

The committee is of opinion that the present method of protecting 
the instrument should be continued; that it should be kept in the dark 
and as dry as possible, and never placed on exhibition. 

Charles F. Chandler, 

Chairman of the Committee. 

Of equal importance with the Declaration of Independence is the 
Constitution of the United States, the original of which has never 
passed out of the Secretary of State's custody; but which has never 
been put on exhibition and has suffered no deterioration. In con- 
nection with it two important official publications must be noticed. 

The first, edited by the Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, 
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was the Journal, Acts and Proceedings of the Convention, etc., pub- 
lished in Boston in 1819, under authority of a joint resolution of 
Congress of March 27, 1818. This was the official journal of the 
convention which under the convention's orders the Secretary, 
William Jackson, had turned over to the President of the Conven- 
tion, General Washington, when it adjourned, to be kept by him until 
its place of deposit should be indicated by the Congress of the new 
government, if it should ever be formed. Washington did not, how- 
ever, ask for directions from Congress, but seems to have concluded 
that as it had deposited the records of the old government with the 
Department of State that was the proper place for the records of the 
establishment of the new government. They were turned over by 
him and receipted for by Secretary Timothy Pickering, March 16, 
1796. When Adams edited them in 1818 they were in the immediate 
custody of the chief clerk, Daniel Brent. 

Another important publication by the Department was entitled 
the " Documentary History of the Constitution of the United States 
of America, 1786-1870, Derived from the Records, Manuscripts, 
and Polls deposited in the Bureau of Rolls and Library of the De- 
partment of State," edited by the Chief of the Bureau, Andrew 
Hussey Allen. The first two volumes appeared in 1894 and con- 
tained the records of the Annapolis Convention of 1786, the journal 
of the federal convention of 1787 and collateral papers, and amenda- 
tory and ratification proceedings of the States. Volume III appeared 
in 1900 and contained Madison's journal of debates in the convention 
of 1787. Volumes IV and V were published in 1905 containing 
letters and papers relating to the Constitution taken from the his- 
torical collections then in the Bureau of Rolls and Library. Con- 
gress has never authorized a facsimile of the Constitution; but the 
document has been photographed. 

It has been seen that the same provisions which applied to the 
publication of the laws were made applicable to the publication of 
treaties, which are the supreme law ; but several separate compilations 
of collected treaties have been made for convenience. The first was 
a private publication entitled Diplomatic Code of the United States 
of America embracing a Collection of Treaties and Conventions be- 
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tween the United States and Foreign Powers from the year 1778 to 
1828, by Jonathan Elliot, published in Washington, 1827. It was 
under the patronage of the Secretary of State, Henry Clay, to whom 
it was dedicated. In the letter of Mr. Clay to Mr. Elliot, dated 
November 1, 1827, and printed at the beginning of the volume, he 
said : " It is, I believe, the first complete collection, in one volume, 
of our Treaties with Foreign Powers, which has been made." A 
second edition with additions was published in 1834. In 1848 the 
Little and Brown edition of the laws included the treaties in one 
volume, No. 8. On December 22, 1870, the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion asking the Secretary of State " to prepare and transmit to the 
Senate copies of all the treaties and conventions (except postal con- 
ventions) entered into by the United States," which had been ratified. 
They were sent in on February 1, 1871, and printed that year by 
order of Congress under the title Treaties and Conventions concluded 
between the United States of America and other Powers, this being 
the first compilation of treaties issued directly from the Department 
of State. It was compiled under the direction of J. C. Bancroft 
Davis, the Assistant Secretary, and had notes by him showing what 
treaties or parts of treaties had been abrogated, with decisions 
thereon. In 1873 a second edition appeared with further notes by 
Mr. Bancroft Davis. In 1876, under supervision of his successor as 
Assistant Secretary, John L. Cadwalader, an edition of treaties con- 
cluded since May 1, 1870, was issued, with notes. The next issue 
was that compiled by John H. Haswell, Chief of the Bureau of In- 
dexes and Archives, issued in 1889 in accordance with a resolution 
of the Senate of January 5, 1885. It reproduced the Bancroft Davis 
notes with some additions. Subsequent editions have been less com- 
prehensive, the next being that of 1899, compiled by Henry L. Bryan 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of July 7, 1898, and 
entitled si m ply Compilation of Treaties in Force. A later edition 
was issued in 1904 under resolution of the Senate February 11, 
1904, prepared by Mr. William M. Malloy and submitted to the 
Department before publication, but not prepared under its direction. 
Following naturally the Department's publication of compilations 
of treaties with notes were the efforts made to digest the practice of 
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this government on international questions so as to formulate the 
American interpretation of international law. Bancroft Davis's 
notes published in 1873 and Cadwalader's supplement in 1875 lead 
up to the publication by the Department in 1877 of "A Digest of the 
Published Opinions of the Attorneys-General and of the Leading 
Decisions of the Federal Courts, with reference to International Law, 
Treaties, and Kindred Subjects," compiled by Mr. Cadwalader in 
collaboration with Charles P. James, Esq., afterwards a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, one volume of 290 pages. 
Ten years later, in 1886, the Department published Dr. Francis 
Wharton's great work in three volumes, to which a fourth was added 
in 1887 as a supplement, entitled "A Digest of the International 
Law of the United States, taken from Documents Issued by the 
Presidents and Secretaries of State, and from Decisions of Federal 
Courts and Opinions of Attorneys-General." During the prepara- 
tion of this work Dr. Wharton was Solicitor of the Department and 
had unusual facilities for successfully prosecuting his researches. 
The publication was authorized by Congress under joint resolution 
of July 28, 1886. a0 

After the lapse of another ten years, at the request of the Secretary 
of State, a second edition of Dr. Wharton's Digest was authorized by 
act of February 20, 1897, 81 providing for the " revising, reindexing, 
and otherwise completing and perfecting with the aid of such docu- 
ments as may be useful, the second edition of the International Law 
of the United States." The task of preparing this work was intrusted 
by the Secretary of State, Richard Olney, to William Hallett 
Phillips ; but Mr. Phillips had hardly begun his labors when he died, 
and Mr. Olney's successor, John- Sherman, selected John Bassett 
Moore to take Mr. Phillip's place. After nine years occupied in the 
work, Mr. Moore's monumental work was published in eight volumes, 
the eighth being an index, under the title, "A Digest of International 
Law as embodied in Diplomatic Discussions, Treaties and other 
International Agreements, International Awards, the Decisions of 
Municipal Courts, and the Writings of Jurists, and especially in 

30 24 Stat. 345. 
3i 29 Stat. 584. 
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Documents, published and unpublished, issued by Presidents and 
Secretaries of State of the United States, the Opinions of the Attor- 
neys-General, and the Decisions of Courts, Federal and State. 
(1906.)" 

After the publication of Dr. Wharton's Digest, by joint resolution 
of August 13, 1888, Congress provided for the printing, " under the 
editorial charge of Francis Wharton," of a supplement to the Digest 
" containing the diplomatic correspondence of the American Revolu- 
tion, with historical and legal notes." The " supplement " appeared 
in 1889 in six volumes under the title " The Revolutionary Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the United States, edited under direction 
of Congress by Francis Wharton with preliminary index, and notes, 
historical and legal." The chief sources of material were the 
archives of the Continental Congress, the Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin and Madison papers, the papers of the old Department of 
Foreign Affairs and the Force collection, all then in the Department 
of State, and Franklin, Samuel and John Adams, John Paul Jones, 
Arthur Lee, John Langdon and John Jay papers from other sources. 
This was the third publication, under the Department's supervision, 
of the diplomatic correspondence of the American Revolution, the 
first being made under the resolution of Congress of March 27, 1818, 
in twelve volumes published in 1829-30, edited by Jared Sparks. 
Under authority of the act of May 5, 1832, the Department prepared 
another edition which appeared in 1833 printed in Washington by 
Francis Preston Blair, in seven volumes, entitled " The Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the United States of America from the signing 
of the Treaty of Peace, 10th September, 1783, to the Adoption of 
the Constitution March 4, 1789." 

As it was the project of printing a supplement to " Wharton's 
Digest " which gave us Wharton's Diplomatic Correspondence, so 
was the Digest the basis for John Bassett Moore's work on Interna- 
tional Arbitrations. It was originally undertaken to form a part of 
the Digest, but expanded into a compilation more voluminous than 
the Digest itself, being published in 1898 by the Department, under 
the title " History and Digest of the International Arbitrations to 
which the United States has been a Party, together with appendices 
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containing the treaties relating to such Arbitrations, and historical 
and legal notes on other International Arbitrations, ancient and 
modern, and on the domestic commissions of the United States for 
the adjustment of International Claims." 

There was no regular periodical publication by the Department 
of the correspondence relating to foreign affairs until 1861 when the 
volumes of " Diplomatic Correspondence " appeared, and came out 
for each year up to 1868. The year 1869 was omitted, and for 
1870 appeared the publication on the same plan with the title changed 
to " Foreign Relations of the United States," which was continued 
ever since, being, however, often delayed for reasons of policy, the last 
publication being for 1907. In printing the diplomatic correspond- 
ence it is freely edited, only that portion, the publicity of which can 
not disturb the diplomatic relations of the United States, being given 
out. Dispatches which are in cypher are translated in paraphrase. 
The most interesting correspondence of the Department does not 
appear in the volumes. The editing is usually performed in the 
Diplomatic Bureau, but the supervision is always by one of the 
Assistant Secretaries. 

A companion publication to the volumes of Foreign Eelations re- 
lates to the commercial side of the Department's duties, being the 
Commercial Eelations of the United States, published for each year, 
composed of the annual reports of American consuls on trade and 
commerce. As a regular publication they date back to 1856, being 
authorized by the act of August 18 ; 82 but in the same year, before 
the passage of that act, appeared four large volumes entitled " Eeport 
on the Commercial Eelations of the United States with all Foreign 
Nations; Edmund Flagg, Superintendent; Prepared and Printed 
under the Direction of the Secretary of State in Accordance with 
Eesolutions of the Senate and House of Eepresentatives." The reso- 
lutions had voted $10,000 to defray the expense. 

In his introduction, Mr. Flagg, " Superintendent of the Statistical 
Office," stated : 

Three reports on "the privileges and restrictions of the commercial 
intercourse of the United States with foreign nations" similar to the 

32 ii stat. 60. 
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present, have appeared since the establishment of this government. The 
first was communicated to the House of Eepresentatives, December 16, 
1793, by Mr. Secretary Jefferson, in conformity to " instructions " of 
that body, February 14, 1791, and embraces what is equivalent to some 
eight or ten octavo pages.. The second was communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Secretary Forsyth, December 18, 1839, in compliance with a 
resolution of that body of December 19, 1838, and comprises seventy-four 
octavo pages. The third and last report was communicated to the House 
of Eepresentatives by Mr. Secretary Webster, March 29, 1842, in accord- 
ance with resolutions of that body of September 3, 1841, and January 
31, 1842, and forms a document of nearly six hundred pages. 

In addition to these reports, three other commercial compilations 
issued by the government should be named — to wit : — the " Commer- 
cial Digest," transmitted to the Senate by President Monroe, December 
7, 1819, conformably to a resolution of that body, March 3, 1817; the 
" Digest of Commercial Begulations," showing the " changes " in such 
regulations subsequent to the Digest of 1819, prepared by Mr. Secretary 
Adams, in accordance with a resolution of the House, January 21, 1823, 
and communicated to that body January 30, 1824 ; and last, the " Digest 
of Commercial Eegulations" prepared and printed, in three volumes, 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, in compliance with a 
resolution of the House, March 3, 1831; the first volume being com- 
pleted for transmission to that body, May 28, 1833, and the second and 
third volume in 1836. But in neither of these works last named, was it 
required to communicate specifically "the privileges and restrictions of 
the commercial intercourse of the United States with foreign nations," 
by which requirement the former were characterized. 



The four volumes of the report were divided into three parts — - 
" Commercial Digests," " Comparative Tariffs " and " Consular 
Relations." 

Concerning his interest in their subject, John Quincy Adams wrote 
on June 15, 1820 : 

Another subject upon which I wish to provide for the future is the 
collection of commercial information. Under a resolution of the Senate, 
a volume containing a digest of commercial regulations of foreign 
nations was printed last year. I have ordered one of these volumes to 
be sent to every Minister and Consul of the United States abroad, with 
the request to each of them to examine the book, and to collect and 
transmit to the Department any further information relating to the 
subject that he can obtain respecting the country where he is stationed. 
I this day desired Mr. Bailey to keep a memorandum book of reference 
to all the communications which may be received on this subject, and a 
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copy of the Digest, interleaved with blank leaves, in which all changes 
by new ordinances of foreign countries shall be minuted. 38 

The title page of the first volume of Commercial Relations (1857) 
read : " Eeport of the Secretary of State, Transmitting a Statement 
from the Superintendent of Statistics of the Commercial Relations 
of the United States with Foreign Nations, for the Year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1856." The plan and purpose of the publication have 
not varied materially since its initiation. In 1903 it was transferred 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor, by which it is now issued. 

The usefulness of the volumes of Commercial Relations and of 
special trade reports from consuls printed from time to time lead the 
Department to undertake a regular issue of consular reports to be 
printed at first every month and then also every day. 

The introduction, dated October, 1880, to the first of the regular 
issues of the " Consular Reports " contains a statement of the origin 
of the system of publication : 

Previous to the last session of Congress, with the exception of short 
abstracts given, from time to time, to the press, the only means of giving 
publicity to consular reports was through the annual volume of Com- 
mercial Eelations. The delay incident hereto neutralized, to a large 
degree, the good which would have resulted from the immediate publica- 
tion of many of these communications, while a large number of valuable 
reports were left unpublished altogether, and many others necessarily 
curtailed, in order that the annual volume might be kept within reason- 
able limits. 

Appreciating the good results of the praiseworthy efforts of our con- 
suls for the enlargement of our commercial relations in their several dis- 
tricts, and desirous of giving the country the fullest and most direct 
benefits of their labors, Congress, upon representations made thereto by 
this Department, at its recent session, made provision " for printing 
and distributing more frequently the publications by the Department 
of State of the consular and other reports." 

This action was taken in response to the wishes of the leading com- 
mercial communities of the United States, as expressed through the 
chambers of commerce of the principal cities, which bore testimony to 
the great value of these reports, and the advantages which would accrue 
from their more frequent publication. 

As a necessary sequence to the foregoing action of Congress, a circular, 

ss J. Q. Adams' Diary, V, 152. 
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under date of July 1, 1880, was issued by this Department to the consuls- 
general, consuls, and commercial and consular agents of the United 
States. The nature of this circular, and the scope of the proposed pub- 
lications, of which this is the initial number, will be understood from 
the following extracts: 

* * * $ * * * 

You are therefore requested to prepare and forward to this Depart- 
ment reports upon all subjects which may be calculated to advance the 
commercial and industrial interests of the United States, bearing in 
mind, however, while giving yourselves the broadest scope for the ac- 
complishment of the work herein assigned you, that your principal efforts 
must be directed to the introduction of the American trade into, and the 
enlargement thereof in, your districts. 

The annual volume of Commercial Relations will be published as 
heretofore; you will continue to prepare your annual reports therefor as 
usual, but the publication of these special communications will enable 
you to dispense in the former with all extraneous matter, treating 
therein of subjects pertaining only to what properly belongs to annual 
reports, as laid down in consular regulations. 

I am, etc., 

Wm, M. Evarts. 

The amount appropriated by Congress was $20,000. 

Previous to this action an attempt had been made by the Depart- 
ment looking to the same end. In July, 1877, a circular was sent 
to the consuls in Mexico, Central and South America, in part as 
follows : 

It is believed that the period has now arrived when it would be wise 
for all the nations of this continent to consider more carefully than 
heretofore how they may best enlarge their trade with each other. Their 
geographical position and the resemblance between their political institu- 
tions facilitate the cultivation of such commerce. 

The United States are in a condition to supply cheaply and easily 
many products and manufactured articles, suitable to their wants, to all 
or nearly all of the Spanish American Republics, * * * receiving 
in return natural products, which can be utilized here. 

Apart from questions of merely commercial or pecuniary advantage, 
the development of such trade would have also a beneficial influence 
upon the political condition of the republics of this continent. 
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In view of these considerations, it is desired by the Department that 
its Diplomatic and Consular officers should devote attention to the ques- 
tion of methods by which trade with the United States can be most 
judiciously fostered. 

Without seeking to interfere with any commercial operations or enter- 
prises that may now be in existence, it is nevertheless deemed highly 
probable that you may be able, by examination and inquiry, to point 
out branches of trade with which the United States may properly and 
usefully share. You are instructed, therefore, to make such examination 
at your convenience, and to advise the Department, when suitable oc- 
casions shall offer, as to the demand for different kinds of manufactured 
articles now in, their nature and prices, and whether they are of the 
character which it is probable the industry of the United States can 
supply. 

4t »fe jfc jfc -I; *t* <* 

The inquiry here suggested should not be hastily made. * * * 
It is rather the purpose of the Department that it should be continuous, 
and that you may from time to time communicate to the Government 
such information as you may from time to time acquire in this direction, 
in order that it may be laid before Congress and the general public. 

I am, etc., 

Wm. M. Bvarts. 

This circular was supplemented in August of the same year by a 
similar one to the consuls in Europe. The replies were printed and 
distributed. 

Both of these circulars were followed by one dated April 11, 1878, 
which was, perhaps, the most important effort thus far made by the 
Department to utilize the consular corps as an instrument for gather- 
ing important statistics. It was known as the " Labor Circular," 
and was sent to the consular officers in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
and Denmark. It read as follows : 

Gentlemen: With reference to the circular addressed to you in 
August, 1877, in respect to the trade of the United States with foreign 
countries, it is now deemed desirable that you should make inquiries and 
report in regard to the following points, viz : 

1 st The rate of wages usually paid to laborers of every class, but with 
more especial reference to agricultural laborers, mechanical laborers, and 
those upon public works and railways. 

2 d The cost of living to the laboring class, or the prices paid for what 
may be termed the necessaries of life. 

3 d So far as practicable, a comparison of the present rates with those 
prevailing during the past five years, both as to wages and cost of living. 
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4 th Such information as may be obtainable touching the present state 
of trade, whether prosperous or otherwise; the amount and character of 
paper money, if any, as circulation; and the amount and character of 
coin, with the relation borne by paper and coin to each other. 

5 th and lastly, such information as may be obtainable as to the business 
habits and systems of your districts. 

It is desired that the information which may come to your knowledge 
on the foregoing points should be embraced in a report to the Depart- 
ment, to be made as soon as practicable. 

I am, etc., 

P. W. Seward, 

Assistant Secretary. 



The result of this circular was the publication, by order of Con- 
gress, the following year of the volume known as " Labor in Europe," 
the precursor of the more exhaustive reports on the same subject 
printed in three volumes in 1884 — this being probably the most 
ambitious publication of consular reports ever made. Several other 
special consular publications are hardly less important, however. 
Notably, the reports on " Emigration and Immigration ; " the volume 
" Taxation in Europe," an attempt to show the methods and rates of 
taxation throughout the whole of Europe and in British India ; and 
" Cattle and Dairy Earming," a voluminous work in two volumes 
profusely illustrated showing the breeds of cattle and methods of 
cattle breeding throughout the world. The monthly issue of consular 
reports begun in October, 1880, continued regularly without refer- 
ence to the special publications issued at irregular intervals ; but in 
1898, upon the initiation of the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Frederick Emory, was begun a daily issue of what were called Ad- 
vance Sheets of Consular Reports, being merely the issue at once of 
reports which were gathered together and printed in the monthly 
pamphlet. When the Bureau of Foreign Commerce was transferred 
from the Department of State to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor in 1903, 34 the former ceased to be the publisher of the con- 
sular reports, although it remains the medium through which the 
reports are called for from the consuls and examines them before 

3* See this Journal, January, 1911, p. 137. 
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they are sent to the Department of Commerce and Labor. The 
method employed will be described later when the duties of the 
Bureau of Trade Relations are specifically considered. The title of 
the daily issue of Consular Reports was changed by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor in 1905 to Daily Consular Trade Reports, 
and some features were added to the publication. March 1, 1910, it 
was abolished and a weekly issue substituted ; but in July, 1910, the 
daily issue was returned to. The monthly issue was abandoned July 
1, 1910, as the law required. 

Gaillard Hunt. 



